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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Aton, Iuus., June 8, 1861. 
Rey. GC. WH. Taytor—Dear Sir:—The undersigned having been appointed 
to convey to you the enclosed resolution, would respectfully ask a favorable 
response to its request. 
Respectfully, Yours &e., 
t, P. TANSEY, 
C. W. DIMMOCK, 
A. L. HOPPE. 


MASONIC HALL, ’ 
Auton, Itts., June 7th, A. D. 1861, A. L. 5861. s 

At aconvention of A. F. & A. Masons, consisting of brethren from Piasa 
Lodge 27, Alton Lodge 284, and Erwin Lodge 315, held at Masonic Hall, 
this evening, the following resolution was unanimosly adopted: 


Resolved, That we have listened, this evening, with unfeigned pleasure to the elequent 
oration, delivered by Rey. C. H. Taytor, in which he so truthfully portrayed the character 
and virtues of our lamented deceased brother, Sreruen A. Dovauas—that we rerurn our 
sineere thanks to ‘Mr. Tayzor therefor, and appoint a committee of three to wait upon the 
R yerend gentleman, and request of him a copy of the oration for publication; 


L. P. CALDWELL, Sec’y. 


€ 
Axton, ILLINOIS, June 8, 1861. 
Zev. C. H. Taytor:—The undersigned having heard, with pleasure and 
gratification, the eloquent oration delivered by you, last evening, on the life 
and character of Senator Douavas, and being desirous to extend this pleasure 


to as many of our other fellow-citizens as possible, request that you permit: 
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us to have the oration published, not only in the public prints, but, also in / 
other forms for circulation. An carly reply is requested. 


W. T. DOWDALL, 
JAMES BIRDSALL, 
SETH T. SAWYER, 
Ss. A. BUCKMASTER, 
©. A. MURRAY. 

W. H. MITCHELL, 
Cart. JAs. W. DAVIS, 
R. W. ENGLISH, 
UTTEN SMITH, 
JOHN FITCH, 

HEZ WILLIAMS. 
if. W. BILLINGS, 

J. B. LOGAN, 

L.S. METCALF, 

J. W. SCHWEPPE, 
E. F. SNEERINGER, 
J. McNULTY, 

SAM’L WADE, 

H. S. BAKER, 


A. Li. HOPPE, 

GEO. T. BROWN, 

Z. B. JOB, 

G. H. WEIGLER, 

H. G. McPIKE, 

L. KELLENREGER, 
GEO. 8. KELLENBERGER, 
GEO. MOODY, 

3. K. HART, 

F. S. RUTHERFORD, 
J. H. YAGER, 
JAMES NEWMAN, 

A. 1. GAMBRILL, 
J.R STANFORD. 

T. DIMMOCK, 

M. I. LEE, 

L. D. CLEVELAND, 
E. HOLLISTER. Jr. 


Auton, Itts., June 8, 1861. 


To the Masonic Fraternity of Alton, also to Messrs. Billings, Logan 
Dowdall, Wade, Schweppe, and other citizens: 


+, 7 ha ¢ © : 
Gentlemen :—Your more than generous appreciation of my oration, as 


shown in requesting it for publication, causes me to regret, more than ever, 
its ill-desert. It were certainly best for myself that so hasty a production 
should not be submitted to cool and impartial criticism. But, as yourselves, 
and others, assure me that the citizens of Alton might construe a refusal into 
indifference to their kind esteem, or a denial of their right to ask friendly 


service of me, I herewith place the manuscript at your disposal. 


Respectfully, Yours, 


C. H. TAYLOR. 
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Death makes brothers of us all. While the heart is beating 
high with ambitious hope, proudly exultant in the strength of a 
valiant arm, we forget the tender ties of a common humanity, and 
war with each other, as born to hate and destroy. But when the 
Great Conqueror lays his cold hand upon us to freeze the bound- 
ing pulse—when he strikes down, either an household idol, or a 
great champion who has been the nation’s trust and pride, we 
turn from the shock of arms, and gaze into each others’ faces, 
each to find the others’ tears, mirroring the sadness of his own 
heart. Thus hearts that were before estranged, are made one, 
by the divine alchemy of grief. Thus, to-day, have the twenty 
millions of our countrymen, who love the land—the Union—the 
Constitutional liberty bequeathed us by Wasnineron, and his 
compatriots, joined hands in amity,and mingled their tears in 
love, over the grave of Douglas. 

When Wesster was buried, Douanas gave him worthy eulogy, 
though he had met that thunderer of the Bay State in many a 
conflict, answering, peal with peal. When he whose silver tones 
have so often entranced us was laid low, Dovanas followed his 
bier; and you that honored Douenas as your Chief, wept with 
him, and with us, that the gallant Harry Cuay was no more. 

So weep we with you over the grave of that Chief. Would 
that some old associate in the Senate Hall, or Representative 
Chamber, were left to honor his memory, and embalm your evief 
in fitting oratory, as he honored the memory of Wrgsrer and 
CLAY, and embalmed our grief in words which yet linger in the 
memory to evoke our gratitude. Gratitude! I say—and my heart 
holds no small measure of it for such service. I could have tears 
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tee aa eke nS Clay, and eulogy for any man who 
But, were I the most ambitious of all aspirants for distinctio 
I never should have aspired to the service you have ner i 
on ves oceasion. It requires loftier speech than suits ea a 
gra titude. It demands solace for a grief of unwonted depth. It 
imposes burdens beyond the strength of any ordinary man 
I have to remember, fellow-citizens, that I am speaking 7 the 
presence of a multitude to whom the departed was no less than , 
Puig Co s a vet es ae min gled with devotion 
| ‘ uest ; men who have been his companions— 
sharers m many of his toils, and in all of his thoughts and sym- 
pathies from the beginning of his career to its endl men who 
honored him so highly, and loved him so deeply, that they would 
have sacrified their own lives to have kept him from the erave 
Peto wen the claims of such grief as theirs. F 
nd then, the place wher stand!) i 
Bien Wy a ea sone i The echoes of that voice 
; d you, are still lingering here. There, 


beneath the shadows of this building, and of the thousands lookine 
5 


y 1 fi Terpy i 
down upon him from every accessible stand point, he still ; 
to stand—with lion front and tones, battling hi f ; pire 
ind— é s, b: 11s foes, ¢ or 
ing his friends. r Te 
In such a presence ag y i 
LT) § é Sscnce as yo "Sos sneh « ; 
ae P ee ) BE and in sucha place as this, I may 
pp opria ely repeat the words of Evyrrert, in Fanueil Hall, 
. A the citizens of Boston were gathered there to mourn the 
eath of WEBSTER : “There is but one voice that ever fell upon 
i ear which would do justice to such an occassion. That voice was 
wnt PRlcaralahis » it Ti : 
ee own! Alas! we shall hear itno more forever. No moreat the 
par y il it unfold the deep mysteries of the law; no more will it 
eae Ps. Bad : : 
ee conviction to admiring Senates; no more in this hall will it 
] ia y « x734 2 or + 
1e soul as with the swell of the pealing organ, or stir 
blood as witl : > hae ees ae 
as with the tones of a clari Eulogy | ; 
ed her first offi Mahe it, ulogy has already perform: 
bai its dais to his memory. As the mournful tidings have 
as rOougn 1e Py ] 5 
ME ac ee bai country, the highest offices of the State and 
ation, the most dignified official bodies i i 
dividuals, without distineti al bodies, the most prominent in- 
A als, L0ut distinetion of party—the press of the country 
e great voice of the I: ‘ Fi | 
g and, ¢ f pols i 
of opinion and feeli oe Bo Spoken, and with one accord 
pinion and feeling; and a unanimity that does honor at once 
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to the object of this touching attestation, and to those who make 
it. The record of his life, from the humble roof beneath which 
he was born, with no inheritance but poverty, up through the 
arduous paths of manhood, which he trod with lion heart and 
giant step, till they conducted him to one of the highest posts in 
the nation—this stirring narration, not unfamiliar before, has, 
omptitude, within the last week, been sent 


with melancholy pr 
and breadth of the land. It has 


again abroad through the length 


spread from the Atlantic well nigh to the Pacific. Struggling 


poverty’ has been cheered afresh ; 
kindled; patriotic resolve has been invigorated; 


honest ambition has been 
while all have 


mourned. 
Fellow-citizens, let me assure you that while I shrink from the 


offices of comforter, and eulcgist, J am yet ready to lift my voice 
and speak as best I may in honor of the dead. Friendship to you, 
loyalty to the State, and to the Nation, too, forbid that I should 
shrink from this duty. I understand, full well, the delicacy of 
my position. Say as little as T could, some might think I said too 
much. Say as much as I might, many w ould think I said too Uittle, 
I will speak for neither class, but as Justice, Honor, and Charity. 
If any are unwilling that I should be chakitablesim 


may urge. 
, and generous in my praise, where praise is due, I 


my judgment 


shall offendthem. On the other hand, if any require thdiworimMniAA TF - 


nate and lavish praise, them also must T fail to satisty/¥Ey,, 
J should be an unworthy citizen of this State, if P-could not 
speak gratefully of him who helped to rear its greatness, and the — 
Dovanas was not yours alone—ye citizens of his 


nation’s too. 
political faith. He was ours, also. He helped to lay the founda- 


tions of this Empire State for us, as wellas you. The teeming 
populations of these vast prairies speak the language of laws he 
helped to frame, and the dialect of trade he helped to foster. The 
cities which cluster on our northern lakes, and southern rivers, are 
jewels his hand helped to fashion, and place in the crown of our 
State Sovereignty. ‘The thunder of freighted cars now rolling 
through the State on every side, continually remindicsmoneibans 
stentorian yoice which spoke our inland commerce into being 
amid the conflicts of the National Capital. 

Nor does he belong to the citizens of this State alone. From the 
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mountains of New England, under whose shadows he was born, 
to Pacific slopes, towards which he was guiding the march of 
Empire—from Northern lakes to Southern estuaries, all but those 
who would pluck down and trample that fairest of all banners, 
the Stars and Stripes, now rise to claim him. 

Humble, then, as may be our lament, we may add its notes to 
the tribute of grateful acknowledgment this day rising from the 
heart of the nation. Nay! we must doit. If we were silent, the 
very mountains of his native State would ery out against us— 
these broad prairies would pale the roseate hue of their spring and 
summer blooms in shame of us—yea, very spot adorned and 
honored by his works would send up a voice of reproof to our 
ingratitude. 

Let us then, if possible, turn from this funeral pageant, and, as 
if he were yet living, contemplate 


THE MAN. 


Summon your recollections of him “in all the glories of his in- 
tellectual ascendency”—as you have seen him 


“Ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm” 


of political or parliamentary conflict; or, a8 you have seen him 


“in his happier hour, 


Of social pleasure, il] exchanged for power; ” 


Think of him as when you came within the fascination of his 
genial smile, felt the pressure of his hand, and, tasted “the sweets 
of his fireside eloquence.” Think of him thus, that what my 
word-painting shall fail to depict, your memory may supply. 

The broad, dome-like head, set back with proud, martial bear- 
ing—uplifted! as if for any conflict with mortal or immortal 
beings, like to many mountain summits in his native State which 
rete ad a bar ernie Geep-sr Ore of any 
eee hen rie pat a to sunniest Oe the massive 

{ i are thought and will combined, as if to write 
apne high history ; the lips and broad-based chin, with their in- 
sry uae Sen nd ove ae we 

: | ; 1e mind which reigned within. That 
head is a Dorie capital, Significant in its whole configuration, 
é 
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alike. of the fame which rests upon it, and of the character it ex- 
g ? 
presses. VARS 

And then, what terrible energy in the whole physique’ Lou 
feel there is power enough in the man to dare, do and endure any- 
thine. You look at him with the confident expectation that he 

i i eye a . 
will break down all the opposition he may ever meet—as, indeed, 
] rerv J y NON ANS! 

it seemed but destiny for him to do. A very Juprrpr Tonans! 
was he among all common men. 

[ well remember the impression his form and mien made upon 
me, the first time I saw him: 

i : “With grave 

Aspect he arose, and in his rising seemed 


\ PrLnaR OF STATE; deep on his front engrayen 
Deliberation sat and public care. 


Ah! that figure, so exuberant with with all the vital forces of 


thought, will, and intellectual sovereignty, will never fade from 


the memory of the Demcratic masses of the North-West, whose 
huzzas rang through the land as often as it rose before them. 

Let us pass from the outer, to the inner man. 

His mind was peculiarly massive/—in its structure, proportions, 
and measure. In this respect he was more like WesstEeR than 
any statesman the land has produced. The logical faculty in 
which Wxsster so far surpassed most others, was also his in large 
measure. ‘There was this difference, however; WEBSTER depended 
upon his logic alone. Carefully bringing out every premise, and 
expressing every thought, he built up his argument in regular 
synthetic order; when it was finished, you could see each layer of 
thought distinctly as the layers of stone in a wall from founda- 
tion to cap-stone. In Dovatas, the argumentative faculty was 
evenly balanced by masterly powers of intuition. His mind 
would flash through from premise to conclusion with lightning 
speed; and—yhat was stranger—could carry others through at 
the same rate. A single glance of the eye, or expressive gesture, 
sometimes seemed to epitomize a lengthy argument, and lodge it 
firmly in the minds of his auditors. In this, he was more like 
@ray than WEBSTER. He looked nature in the face, and read in a 
glance what others must wearisomely study out. ‘To the meta- 
physical subtleties with which many please themselves, and strive, 


We 
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with but poor success, to please others, he was instinctively averse. 
The contrast between him and Canmoun, was, in this particular 
most marked. ‘'o show you the core of an apple, Cannoun would 
pare round and round it, putting aside the successive layers care- 
fully, till he reached the center. Dovaras would cleave it down 
through the center with a single blow, and, opening the halves, 
say: “Thereitis! Look at tt.” 

To the intuitive, and ratiocinative powers of his mind, all the 
other faculties seemed but servitors; and of these, memory was 
the most faithful, as it was also the most trusted. How many the 
stories of its wonderful power! That his other faculties are not 
specially noticeable, is not surprising. Reason, judgment, and 
memory cast them in the shade—as one or two mountain peaks 
will sometimes overshadow others, which, out of contrast, might 
seem high as the highest. 

As I may not have time to speak of Mr. Douamas as an orator 
I will stop here to say, that his peculiar mental constitution, aR 
now presented, together with his remarkable fertility in oratorical 
expedients, and quick insight into character, made him entirely 
peerless asa debater, and a most effective orator on all occasions: 
None understand this better than yourselves—who have often 
felt, when listening to him, that you were but toys in his hands to 
be moved about as he willed. 

What an easy mastery of mind was his!—veaching from the low- 
est to the highest in culture; satisfying all; delighting all; leaving 
nothing more to be asked. 

Asa “stump orator,” he had no rival in the nation; unless I must 
mention Tom Corwin, in his palmy days. But the enthusiasm 
which Dovanas awakened in the masses was of a very differ. 

ent nature from that produced by the oratory of Corwin. The 
multitude who gathered to hear Corwin would shout in pure fan 
and frolicksomeness, under the touches of his matchless hate 
They bowed to him, as auditories in Drury Lane used to bow be- 
fore) Garrick, the kingly comedian. Not so, the Democratic 
millions whom Dovanas lead; when they shouted, it was with the 
spirit of that assembly which once fell before a noble Judean 
orator, crying: “It is the voice of a God, not of a man.” Well do 
Tremember how, at the close one of his telling periods, an enthusi- 
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astic son of Hrin sent his hat flying into the air,and shouted, “He 
is the greatest man God ever made.’ IfamI not mistaken, the best 
dressed and most intelligent in the assembly, in shout or look, 
echoed the sentiment. Never haye [ scen an orator idolized, a8 
was DouGLas. 

But I must leave the intellectual, and pass to the moral traits 
of the departed. Here I am conscious of being liable to err. Ful- 
some flattery, and severe censure, are alike unsuited to my place 
and character. But the political press, on which we rely mainly 
for our knowledge of current history, and of historical characters, 
abounds cither in one or the other. Permit me to bid you disre- 
gard both extremes. 


“Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Bach other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 
‘ H Pole 
In offices of love, how we may ligthen 
Kuch others’ burdens, in our share of woe.” 


That Dovanas was ambitious, none can deny; but that his ambi- 
tion wasmorally worse, or better than other men’s, cannot, perhaps, 
be safely said. Men like him differ from others, mainly, in that 
their ambition has higher aims than belong to the mass. 


“Not kings alene;” says Youna— 
‘Each villager has his ambition, too; 

No Sultan prouder than his fettered slave; 
Slaves build their little Babylons of straw 
cho she progd Assyrian in their hearts, 
And Peeinaiold the wonders of my might 
And why? because immortal as their lord; 
‘And souls immortal must forever heave 
At something great! the glitter or the gold, 
The praise of mortals, or the praise of Heayen. 


Phe historian of Mr. Dovanas, who was also his warm personal 
friend, says of him: “We know his ambition never lead him to 
depart from fixed principles. We know personally that the 
Presidency had no extravagant charms in his eyes. His official 
ambition was satisfied with a seat inthe Senate. The Presidency 
he knew, and has often assured us in the privacy of conkdemnel 
intercourse, would not add a line to his renown as a statesman. 
Tf he allowed his name to be used for that office, it was for the 
eratification of friends, to whom he was so devotedly attached, 
and not from any personal desire.” y 

The courage of Mr. Doveras has been admitted by all but 
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those disposed to deny him goodness of any kind. Even one of 
that number has said: “What Northern man, not utterly insensi- 
ble to fear, would have dared to introduce the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill; and what Democrat, not equally fearless, would have dared 
to oppose the Lecompton bill!” If I had ever doubted his cour- 
age before, I must have ceased, when T heard his bold words at 
Norfolk last season—words thrown in the very teeth of the South- 
ern rebellion. But why do I speak of those words? Through the 
whole of the last campaign, Dovenas was charging upon his foes 
at the head of his Spartan band, in a style of dashing, fearless 
bravery, which I can compare to nothing but the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava. Battalions of Northern infantry in 
front—amillions deep!’ Squadrons of Southern cavalry flanking 
on the right and left, as far as the eye could reach! And then, to 
crown all—The Administration’ batteries mounting all the 
heavy guns at the Chief Executive’s command! But how, like 
another Nowan, did the gallant chieftain and his followers, dash 
through infantry, cavalry, batteries, and all, as if death and 
danger were not among them, when he knew, cut their way where 
they might, perform what prodigies of valor they might, they 
must fall! I pity the man who doubts that Dovenas was b “vest 
of the braye. 

The friends of Mr. DovGuas say as much of his benevolence as 
of his courage. Says Mr.Sueanan: “He was generous in the 
extreme. He was free from selfishness. He was benevolent in 
the true sense of the term. He never sought to make money for 
money’s sake; with what he had, he was bountiful to all.” We 
accept this, and the like testimony from the friends of the depart- 
ed, without question. Doubtless it is true. 

And now, as to the deep under-current of mo ‘al sentiment and 
feeling, on the surface of which we sce these brilliant traits flash- 
ing in the sunshine of popular favor, I have nothing to say. I 
cannot usurp the office of the Great Judge. . The real secrets of 
the heart are with Him alone. The worst faults of Mr. Doucnas, 
were no more than his worst enemies can now forgive. is 
friends long since forgot them, or remembered, only to one them. 
Indeed, such has been the deyotion of his friends, that I have 
sometimes thought they loved his very faults more than the virtues 
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of other men. In all our judgments, let us remember that every 
character is 
ri “.v mingled yarn, good, and ill together.” 
«Qur virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them not; and our 
crimes would despair if they were not cherished by our virtues.” 

What I might say of the religious character of Mr. Douanas, or 
of any other man, belongs not here. 

Were I to speak of the social traits which made him the eyno- 
sure of all eyes, I should need more time than is allowed me. 
Those traits are already recorded, as on golden ‘tablets, in the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands of attached friends. 

To sum up all in one sentence—Mr. Douaias was in nature, as 
by position, THE Propiy’s TrrpunE! THe was both the type, and 
antitype of the North Western Democracy. He embodied all its 
robust strength, fearlessness and originality. The young leaders 
in its ranks were children of his own brain and heart. Its enthu- 
siasm centered in his soul, as the enthusiasm of all France centered 
sn the soul of Navo.ron the First. He possessed a genial, mag- 
netic nature, of almost universal and irresistable attractive power 
to win the masses. The poorest ‘and most illiterate, were sure 
Doveras understood and loved them. However ragged, they 
knew they were welcome to shake hands with him; and the 
highest never thought of condescension in approaching him. is 
soul was a magnet which attracted the roughest ores, and the most 
polished steel, with equal facility. Here lay one of the secrets of his 
immense popularity. Werster’s lack of this magnetic power, 
explains his lack of popularity with the masses. It isthe fault of 
all cold temperaments. Had Weersrer possessed this power, he 
might have reached the Presidency, unless opposed by the same 
forces which met Douanas. CLAY was the only statesmen who 
had anything like the measure of this power which was possessed 
by Dovanas. Hence, he approached nearer to him, in popular- 
ity, than has any other modern. statesman. 

My sketch of the man is sadly incomplete, leaving him much 
like the torso of Hercules, but it must yield to some brief remarks 
upon 

HIS CULTURE, 


In the strict, scholastic sense of the term, he had no culture, as 
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you who have heard him laugh at the attempt once made to wel- 


come him to New England in a Latin speech, well know. His life 


is so exceedingly: familiar to you, that I need not speak of his 
almost utter lack of early advantages and opportunities for literary 
advancement. We seek in vain the sources of his peculiar power 
in any of the studies, or reading sought by youth, or ripened man-_ 
hood. In this respect, his history is without a parallel in our 
own times, if it has one in any era. Patrick Henry has been 
thought by many to have owed nothing to the influence of other 
minds. But, we can trace the inspiration of much of his highest 
oratory, back to the pages of Livy, read on fishing excursions, dur- 
ing many an hour supposed to have been idly spent. 

Mr. Dovenas was indeed a great reader; but we are assured by 
his most intimate associates, that his reading was never syste- 
matic, much less laborious. I am told he really never read a hook 
through, but, rapidly glancing over the pages, gathered what he 
wished, and dropped the rest—even as a bee will gather the honey 
it would store, and leave the blossom, rifled of its choicest treasure, 
for the butterfly and the moth. 

No! the name of our great Western orator can never be asso- 
ciated with academic honors. THis was the culture Genius gives 
her favored sons, when she leads them away from academic shades 
to her own hidden fountains of wisdom, strength, and glory, that 
she may rear them there for successful competition with the, 
sometimes, over-praised sons of Learning. Hence it is, that as 
often as Learning claims too high a meed of praise for her favored 
children, we see Genius pointing to such as Bunsxs, Fereuson, 
Pranxuin, and Dovanas, seeming to say in their achievements: 
“ol these are my sons, all untaught by you, yet, surpassing 
all!” 

On a grander seale, than that of the schools, was the culture 
Dovanas had; it was such as Nature gives to the mountain, as 
she lifts it heavenward from unseen depths —with volcanie throes 
riving it, as it rises, and veining it from base to summit, with gold 
and silver ores ’mid which ~en may quarry, century after centu- 
ry, and yet find much to gather; it was the culture of Titantic 
forces working inwardly, and upwardly, to enthrone a greatness 

which should need no art to finish it—no science to round off its 
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-bold outlines; trees may grow, age after age, with intermingled 
shrubs and flowers, to deck the mountain’s rugged sides—but the 
greatness was all there before!—grand, original, imperishable! 

Ona higher scale too, than that of the schools, was the culture 
of Dovaias; it was such as God gives to new-born stars, when 
he sets them circling over orbits never traversed before by shin- 


ning orbs. 

Never was the maxim of Horace, that “the poet is born, the 
orator made,” more clearly disproved than here. The orator is 
born an orator, as truly as the poet a poet. Dovuaias leaps into 
the arena full panoplied. The first you hear of him, is that he 
triumphs! His university is but the great world itself. 

Passing, now, from his culture, we come to 


HIS PUBLIC CAREER. 

There is no undeserved praise in saying it has been most re- 
markable. One of his most relentless political adversaries says : 
“We doubt that another American—we are sure that no other 
who began life with so few advantages—eyer held so many and 
such desirable stations before he had passed the meridian of the 
appointed life of man.” ic RCA N> 

Let us see how facts verify this tes‘imony. Behdld him leay- ‘ 
ing home at twenty years of age, without fortune,_or frends, or - 
even a profession to aid his first bold sttokes for fortune in this ~ 
Western world. At the age of twenty-one his professional Studies? \ 
are finished; he is admitted to the bar; he is also choséprose>—~ 
cuting attorney for the first judicial district of the State. 

At twenty-two, he lays the foundation of the “Convention 
System” in his own district, and in less than five years that Sys- 
tem is adopted throughout the whole land. ; 

At twenty-three, he enters the Legislature, and takes the lead 
in its debates. 

At twenty-four, he is appointed Register of the Land Office at 
Springfield—one of the most responsible offices in the State at 
that time; at the same age, he is made a candidate for Congress, 
and is really elected in a district supposed to be lost to his party, 
put fails of securing a certificate, because his name happens to be 
mis-spelled on some four hundred votes. 
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At twenty-eight, he is made Secretary of State, having given” 
+ J 27 yr TT. ] » “ 
himself up during the three preceding years to stumping the State 
for his party—a work which, we are certified, contributed more 
than any other to establishing the State in the Democratic faith 
during the whirlwinds of the “Harrison Campaign.” At sao 
eight, he is also made j ; fe 
cht, s als ade one of the judges of the State S 
judge: » State Supreme 
eu Supreme 
At twenty-nine, he is nominated in the Democratic conyention 
4 7 Ti ‘ ‘ C 
of the State, for the U.S. Senate, and fails by only one vote of 
beating so high a competitor as Judge Bruxsy, and that too 
when himself one vear younger than the Constitution requires 
At thirty, he is elected Representative to Congress, by a hand- 
aie majority, in a Whig district, over its foremost champion 
Te remains in the House up to the ag thirty-fiy i 
PAN is aes: p to t e age of thirty-five, when he is 
she Senate; and there, for fourteen years, he holds his 
place 3 for one half this time gaining splendid victories and only 
ena for the other half, mingling victories with ioe 
- 2 > in A stp 7 - i 
which required more strength and courage, than the toil and 
dangers of his most brilliant conquests. ; ih 
At thirty-nine, he is nominated for the Presidency, and out of 
HME NBS aicte Z ; ut o 
the 288 votes cast by the convention, receives 92; but to unite 
the party withdraws his name. la 
! At forty-three, he is again nominated, and receives 168 out of 
the w er of votes 
1e whole number of votes cast by the convention; here again 
however, he withdraws his name for the sake of hai haa si = mM 1 
; } ; ‘ Se ar “7Ing ana 
consolidating the discordant elements of his party i 
At forty-seven, he is once more put in nomination, receives : 
majority of all the votes cas it 1 ‘ 
el Q 1e votes cast—or its equivalent, but for harmony’s 
4 ig Deu permission to his friends to withdraw his names But 
ney hay yr pos 1 ' i: 
y have finally reached a point, where not only their friendsh; 
for him, but also their self-r 1 mar 
Bala als 1ei self-respect, and claims upon the part 
forbid them to submit to an unjust proscription, and ae 
poe ween - ; nu n, and they refuse to 
s isruption of their party ; « 
Brot now MONEE licicteg oi Pp A t el party ; and more than 
sien’ bani aE : fe eir chief, preferring defeat and death, 
Hiboe lige but tite Hi mee under any other. Alas for them ! 
TehiclAgwe 
MP Aine dccunien eats * een the banner so proudly borne 
; 5S Na Sta i i 
pie ond 8d. ive dust. The yoice which rang out 
; , attle shouts, is stilled forever. The 
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d that went flashing far out in the battle’s front, must now 


swor 
Like the claymore of Wannace, none but its 


rust in its seabbard. 


master can wield it. 
Such, in scanty outline, was the public career of Dovenas. 


You need not that I should attempt to fill it with details of all he - 
did, or attempted to do, as States Attorney, General Assembly- 
man, Register, Secretary of State, Judge, Congressional Repre- 
sentative, and Senator. I will not presume that you have not 
learned your political alphabet. 

If you want the measure of the man, it’s before you in this 
career—all barren of details as I have presented it. 

Will you measure success by the work achieved in gaining it? 
Look at your own State! He found it a wilderness, but left it a 
garden! Or, to change the figure, he found it an infant, and left 
it a giant, like himself! His connection with State improve- 
ments, would, alone, furnish material for many orations like this. 

Will you graduate the success of a career by the personal dis- 
advantages of him who pursued it? Think of Dovanas as GREELEY 
has pictured hin—“entering the political arena poor, uneducated, 
undistinguished, unfriended, without family influence or prestige, 
and amid a mainly Southern-born population, to whom he was a 
stranger, and a Yankee adventurer.” It would be something to 
gain the honor of a common justice’s court, against such odds. 
Ts iba common man, who, against all these odds, can triumph, and 
ighest civic honor in the gift of the nation? 
measure the success of a career by any lack of meretri- 
him who pursues it? Dovenas had no capti- 
ne before the people without the 
He tricked out his oratory 
ed by hard, heavy blows, 


claim the h 

Will you 
cious advantages to 
vating military prestige—car 
nodding plume, and dainty epaulet. 
with no rhetorical tinsel, but conquer 


well laid on. 
Will you judge the success of a career, by the weight of com- 


petition to be endured, or the prowess of the foes to be vanquish- 
ed in it? Who is there to speak lightly of the competition 
Dovanss endured, or of the foes he met in every tournament 
here, and at the National Capital? Shall I give you names? 
They are enrolled in the annals of Fame. To deny him great- 
ness, is to dwarf nearly all the great men of opposite parties, with 


3— 
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whom he has contended for the past twenty-five years; for, not 
a few of them bit the dust as often as they met him. I would 
honor him as a champion; for, those whom he slew were my 
chiefs. I will not admit that any common man could have 
gained such triumphs over them. Enough as to his career. 

Tt remains for me to speak of him as a patriot and statesman. 
While he was dying, one of his old political foes wrote these 
words: “Mr. Dovenas was always, and eminently— 


AN AMERICAN STATESMAN.” 


Tt takes a Statesman to pass judgment on Statesmen. I must 
therefore speak of him in this character with diffidence. More- 
over, the time for a verdict concerning Statesmen, is after all 
debate and strife, as to their distinctive theories, and principles 
has passed away. The time for an impartial verdict in the case 
of Mr. Dovauas is, consequently, yet future. If, without claiming 
any ability to judge correctly of statesmanship, I might venture 
a single opinion here, I should say the distinguishing peculiarity 
of Mr. Douanas, as a Statesman, was his practicalness. 

He was not a man of theories, but of facts. He did not frame 
theories, and then strive to make facts square with them. His 
aim was, rather, to take facts precisely as he found them, and to 
square his systems by them. 

It is due the departed to say, that to this peculiarity of his 
statesmanship, was, no doubt, due some of the honest opposition 
he had to encounter. Not accepting any such key to his charac- 
ter, or peculiar tactics, many good, and honest men, have been 
ready to believe him to be controlled by a purely selfish policy, 
and not by fixed principles. 

Sadly do we confess there are men of this stamp. In many 
cases we have been forced to say: here is 

“A statesman that can side with every faction, 


And yet most subtly can untwist himself, 
When he hath wrought the business up to danger.” 


But Mr. Dovgnas was not the man to succeed by finesse! Not 
with diplomatic pen-knife, or scissors, but with huge two-handed 
broad sword, he eut his way through danger, This was both 
his instinet and his practice. 

We are disposed, therefore, especially with the closing months 
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of his career before us, to believe that the last experiment of his 
statesmanship, to reconcile the great warring elements of our 
Republic, was honestly made. He would have taken both those 
elements, as they were, and have reconciled them in the orbit of 
our national life, as the centrifugal and centripetal forces of the 
heavenly bodies are harmonized, in their own safe and stable 
orbits. 

Let us do justice to his memory, so fur as to say, his defeat was 
not disgraceful to him. He might have succeeded in the end—the 
North might have accepted a pure popular sovereignty, (as, in- 
deed, it did in the organization of all remaining Territories, im- 
mediately after the last election;) he might have succeeded, I 
say, but for the spirit which showed itselt in the Charleston Con- 
vention—that spirit of rebellion, which, for thirty years, has been 
striving to break up this Republic, and has successively destroyed 
every party, and statesman in the way of its success. 

God be thanked! it may defeat parties; it may destroy men; 
but that flag for which alone all parties breathe, and for which all 
our worthy statesmen have spoken—for which the voice of the 
last of our illustrious dead, the heroic Douvanas, yet speaks, even 
from the tomb where to-day we have laid him, that flag yet floats 
aboveus! They cannot strike itdown. Under its gleaming stars 
and ever floating stripes, we, and our children, and our children’s 
children, the loyal States through, shall make at least one pil- 
grimage to that tomb, and lay our thank-offerings on it, that 
the last rallying cry of the hero who sleeps there, was for the 
“Plae and the Union.” 

Can T do less here than speak of Dovanas— 


AS A PATRIOT. 


If there be doubts that he loved his country, his whole country, 
listen to the story of the last six months. 

When he went to the Senate, fresh from the fields of political 
conflict, where Southern chivalry had joined with Northern foes 
to defeat him, he surely had opportunity, scope and provocation, 
to strike back a vengeful, deadly stroke. But, as if mindfal, 
neither of personal adversity, nor of the wrongs he has suffered, 
he counsels conciliation—peace toward the very rebels who have 
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robbed him of his civic crown. There was forgiveness to the 
South. 

Again, on the other hand; when the rebellion had reached such 
a point as imperiled the Government itself—when he saw that its 
aim was to sweep from the sky yon fair constellation of stars now 
draped in the livery of our grief, then, surely, was the time to 
strike back upon his Northern foes. How might he have turned 
upon us the valor, and vengeance of hundreds of thousands of fol- 
lowers, all trained, as they were, to ask—not, “Who, or where 
are our foes?” but, “Where does Douglas lead 2” 

But, instead of that dire vengeance, with a wave of his magic 
hand he marshals them, and leads them into line with us, to fight 
the battles of the land. How he addresses them in the last speech 
that fell from his lips. “My friends, you have a solemn duty to 
perform. Use all your power to maintain the Constitution and 
the Government, which our fathers gave us.” * ‘s * 

I am aware that we have some prejudice to encounter, but that 
does not surprise me. It is but a few short months since we haye 
passed a stormy election, and it takes some little time to drive 
out the party contentions, and substitute patriotism; and yet he 
who would not sacrifice political differences does not deserve the 
support of his country. How then, are we to present a united 
front? Cease to discuss, cease to criminate, and recriminate. 
Indulge in no taunts as to who caused the trouble, but unite 
manfully now, and when the flag waves ayer every inch of our 
country, argue the points of authorship.” To these, and the like 
words, we owe it, that we stand here together, this evening. All 
classes, conditions, creeds, political and other, are here animated 
by acommon love of country. Thanks to Dovanas! we are brothers 
to-night. Oh followers of the mighty chieftain ! how would many 
of those who have met you in battle array, front to front, now wel- 
come him back to life, press round him, and emulate your zeal to 
wreath his brow with the laurels of patriotism. That boon, alas! 
denied Da VG take the only one that remains—that of honorin g 
the illustrious dead with you. The flag that flies at highest peak 
before its enemies, we lower, in sadness at the fall of one of its 
most heroic friends. The tide of business which usually sweeps 
on, regardless of the dying and dead, Stays in its course. From 
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church tower to church tower breathes the sad cadence of tolling 
bells. The cannon which once announced his triumphs, lends its 
booming thunders to the dirge of his burial. Halls before gay 
with festive mirth, or resounding with the shouts of political as- 
semblies, now wear the drapery of grief; and echo to no sound 
but funeral anthem, or eulogy. 

The dark festoonry which hangs here about our heads, is about 
our hearts also. The nation’s heart is still, by its very silence 
proclaiming a consciousness of national calamity! 

If there can be triumph here, after death, this universal grief is 
the greatest triumph ever vouchsafed him we mourn. Tt hangs like a 
pall over the dome of yonder National Capitol, and, no less, over 
the Executive Mansion. There is no festivity in the “White 
House” to-night. A citizen brother of the departed, is there. He 
is thinking of the dead—of the conflicts through which he has 
passed with the hero—conflicts in which they stood before the 
world as foes, while at heart, they were magnanimous and almost 
chivalrous friends. Ie is thinking of the inauguration scene, 
when, without the envy or malice so common in defeats, the de- 
parted stood by him, and applauded his words. He is thinking of 
scenes of trial subsequent, when, with the constancy of a tried 
friend, Dovaras went to him with needed counsel, and pledges of 
aid. Noble friendship! Magnanimous deeds! As they pass in 
sad review, how will our President lament that that brave and 
generous heart no longer beats; and with what sadness too, as he 
thinks of the tomb, will he turn his eye to God, who, in this sad 
providence, seems repeating His admonition to all earthly ambi- 
tions: “The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 

As the living heart of the living President now throbs in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the illustrious dead, so let the heart of the 
Nation ever beat. To our sons let us teach the dying message of 
Doveras to his own sons: “Be faithful to the Constitution and 
obey the laws of the United States;” and as you teach it to them, 
tell them who uttered it, and when he uttered it; tell themit was 
spoken when almost half the nation were faithless 3; when faith- 

fulness to the Constitution cost peril to fame, peril to preferment, 
peril to property, peril to life, peril to everything, but patriotism, 
honor, and a brave, manly faith! 
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And now, this pageant over, we shall go out, as from a cemete- 
ry, where, amid the sages and statesmen of the land, we had laid 
their peer: Marswann, Wuire, Forsyru, ADAMS, JEPFERSON, 
| Mapison, SiuAs Wricut, Woopzsury, Cray, Wezsrer, Doveras! 
Oh! how does death dash out all distinctions, and obliterate all 
party lines. As Waurer Scorr writes over the graves of Pirr 
and Fox: 








“Taming thought to human pride— 
The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 


Tere let their discords with them die, 
Speak not for those a desperate doom, 
Whom fate made brothers in the tomb, 
3ut search the land of living men, 
Where wilt thow find their like again?” 
















“With more than mortal powers endowed, 

How high they soar above the crowd! 

Their’s was no common party race, | 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place; 

Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 

Shook realms and nations in its jar; 

Beneath each banner proud to stand, 

Looked up the noblest of the Jand.” 






Then “search the land of living men,” 
Thou cans’t not “find their like again!” 
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